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Those active caterers for the delight of 
the public, Messrs. Nelson Lee and John- 
son, have at last completed their new dra- 
matic temple, and succeeded in throwing 
open the doors nightly for the admission 
of patronising audiences, to the tune of 
2,200 persons. The pit is the largest in 
London, and will hold 1000, the boxes 500, 
and the gallery 700, constructed so as every 
person can obtain a capital view of the 
stage. ‘The front rows of the pit are rather 
below the level of the stage. The boxes 
are so divided and arranged that no incon- 
venient pressure can arise if the house be 
ever so fall. An excellent arrangement is 
made with regard to the approach, ’so that 
those who have an objection to enter the 
saloon, or to come in contact with it, may 
enter and leave the boxes as much apart 
from it as if it was im the nexthouse. The 
saloon is large and fitted up with every re- 
gard to comfort and ease. The stage is 37 
feet from wing to wing and nearly 50 feet 
from the foot lights to the back. Beneath 
is an arena for horsemanship 40 feet in 
diameter. For this description of enter- 





tainment the stage is 4 contrasts to trave 
to another part of the building with the 
greatest ease; so that at the conclusion of 
the first piece the ring will be ready with as 
little delay as if the usual interlude was to 
follow. The proscenium boxes will also 
draw back, to prevent any obstruction to the 
view; and asthe curtain rises a pair of 
very elegant gold-moulded pillars gradually 
disappear, leaving the stage its entire size 
during the performance, and closing up at 
the end of each act. The divisions of the 
boxes are supported by Corinthian columns, 
gold moulded, and the dome is in the same 
style of architecture. The interior of the 
boxes is fitted and hung with crimson ; the 
prevailing colour of the house resembles 
the appearance of the firmament during 
sun-set on a sumuter’s day. The ceiling is 
divided into six compartments, with the fol- 
lowing allegorical devices :— 

Tragedy, 

Music, 

The Drama attended by Fame and Ap- 
plause, 

Comedy, 

The painter’s day-dream, 

Romance borne by two youthful poets. 
The circle between the gallery and boxes is 
decorated with equestrian and nautical 
sketches, while the circle betweep-BUxrs. 
and pit is in the arabesque @. The 
whole of the decorations are by Vallis, 
Duke Street, Commercial Roath; ang the 
building by Mr. Gibson. vy 
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MEMOIRS 
OF ESTABLISHED FAVORITES. 
fig. 33. 
rena 
MR. MACREADY. 
(Concluded from our last) 

Of his Macbeth volumes might be writ- 
ten. The first scene in which he appears 
displays to the audience the grand treat 
they are about to experience— 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good. If ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 

Commencingin a truth? I am Thane of Cawdor. 

If good, why yield to that suggestion, 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 


And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature? 


The speech to the close, with the other 
sentences in the same spirit. are finely 
given. They contain the germ of all that 
subsequently passed. We see ambition 
awakened in a mind of high aspiring—an 
ambition that would gratify itself, if pos- 
sible, nobly, but resolved, at all cost, upon 
its gratification, while the actor’s eyes as- 
sume a spiritual expression, as if question- 
ing the inhabitants of air for a solution of 
the promises given, and already in part 
accomplished, 

The celebrated air-drawn dagger solilo- 
quy he gives in a corresponding spirit. The 
long pause and bye play precedtng the 
question, “‘ Is this a dagger that I see 
before me?” was beautifully conceived and 
executed. The dialogue with Lady Mac- 
beth, after the murder, has been considered 
as not less so. The remorse as prompt as 
the murder—“ Macbeth shall sleep no 
more,” ‘* Wake, Duncan, with this knock- 
ing,” is expressed with an intensity sure to 
be recognised by the whole house. Indeed, 
all Macbeth’s yearning towards his unfallen 
state, his lamentations at his way of life, so 
desolate, “ unaccompanied 
friends,” are touchingly pathetic. What 
contempt and horror are we not taught to 
feel for ambition, when we see a man for 
whom our sympathies are kept alive to the 
last moment, turned into a monster of cruel- 
ty, by this selfish passion of which he seems 
himself to be the sport. We cannot feel 
contempt for such a character; it has too 
much of the noble mixed up with it for that. 
And it is because Mr. Macready throws out 
in the strongest light the noble, generous, 
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and amiable points of the character, sullied 
and overshadowed as they are, that he is the 
finest representative of Macbeth. He looks 
like a man who would rise above the world, 
and pierce into the future. His look occa- 
sionally supernatural, his laugh to scorn be- 
fore the last disclosure of the juggling 
fiend’s falsehood, and then the shrivelling- 
up of his figure, as if his strength had sud- 
denly withered, then the desperation ending 
ina really noble return of the warrior’s 
bearing is truly splendid 

Having noticed in full length his per- 
formances of Hamlet, Virginius, Werner, and 
Macbeth, and quoted our Ame rican end 
French contemporaries, we shall conclude 
with a few remarks on his management of 
our two national theatres. 

Covent Garden and Drury-lane, under 
the Macredian dynasty, were noted for 
proving to the public that the works of the 
immortal bard ‘had been long basely neg- 
lected—that hundreds had been repeatedly 
spent on lavishly decorating some wretched 
spectacles, without a line in them even up 
to mediocrity, while the sublime poetry of 
Shakspeare, and the sparkling language of 
many of our bygone dramatists, had been 
placed upon the stage truly 

“ Things of shreds and tatters.” 

“ Coriolanus,” ‘* Macbeth,” ‘* The Tem- 
pest,” and “ Henry the Fifth,” by Shak- 
speare; the “ Lady of Lyons” and 
“ Richelieu,” by Bulwer; ** Ion’’ and the 
“¢ Athenian Captive,” by Talfourd; “jWo- 
man’s Wit,” by Sheridan Knowles; “ Joan 
of Arc,” by Serle; and “ Amilie,” by 
Rooke, were his chief productions at 
Covent Garden. While during his ma- 
nagement at Drury-lane, we had “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” “‘ King John,” “ As 
You Like it,” “ Cymbeline,” and “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” by Shakspeare ; “Acis 
and Galatea,” by Handel ; “‘ King Arthur,” 
by Dryden and Purcell; ‘“ Comus,” by 
Milton; ‘Marino Faliero,”’ by Lord Byron ; 
“Gisippus,’ by Gerald Giffin; “The 
Gamester,” by Moore; ‘The Secretary,” 
by Knowles: “ Sappho,” by Pacini. 

In the above-mentioned we have omitted 
those stock plays which are so frequently 
before the public, such as Hamlet, Othello, 
&c. and which were represented repeatedly. 
In the interval between the periods of his 
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management of the two large houses he was 
engaged at the Haymarket, where he played 
Evelyn in Bulwer’s unrivalled comedy of 
** Money” for 106 successive nights. 
Farewell, Macready, ‘tis in thee we find 

The clear perception ot a well-stored mind; 

Each darker passion thou can’st well pourtray, 

Or lead the heart with gentleness away ; 

Like the Holian lyre, thy voice can swell, 

Can loudly burst, or tales of fondness tell; 

Sweetly, as when upon the golden strings 

Some timid dove doth rest her weary wings, 

Whose flutt’rings wake the sounds, all sounds above 
That breathe affection, gratitude, and love. 


THE DRAMA. 
A 
COVENT GARDEN. 

We must confess the “open for eleven 
nights only,’ at the head of the bill, some- 
what perplexes us. The revival of ‘* Anti- 
gone”’ crowds the house nightly ; the panto- 
mime is the best of the season, and a new 
play, in five acts, under the attractive title 
of ‘* Honesty,” is about to drop its curtesy 
on the boards; and Young Betty has Wil- 
liam Tell, and some other characters to 
appear in. All this doing and to be done, 
assures us that we may with safety speculate 
on the doors of Covent Garden opening 
nightly for a continuance of the influx of 
visitors. We recommend Mr. Laurent to 
look around for he may bring on his ‘stage 
performers who, with the assistance of those 
already in his possession, can create, in the 
words of our own Shakespeare, “ A con- 
snmmation devoutly to be wished.” 

SURREY. 

The “ Seven Ages of Man” continues its 
successful career, while the pantomime and 
“The Wet Nurse,” form an excellent bud- 
get calculated to bring £. s. d. into the er- 
chequer. 





STRAND. 

“* Monseigneur” is an adaptation from the 
French, with many amusing situations, but 
will never be so popular as “‘ Don Cesar de 
Bazan.” Roberts, asthe Circassian Prince, 
Hector, the soldier, and the “Chief of the 
Parisian rascals,” is perfectly at home, 
giving the characters with immense spirit 
and great naivete. Mrs. Coleman Pope, and 
Cockeril, as the Opera Dancer and the In- 
nocent Apprentice, were capital, The scenery 
by Mr. Gordon does him great credit, and 
the introductory music by Mr, M. Corri is 
well arranged. 
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SADLER’S WELLS. 

The leading plays at this theatre are 
“ Hamlet,” “ Lady of Lyons,” “ City Ma- 
dam,” and the “ Bridal.” All of which 
draw splendid houses, These pieces are 
performed on alternate nights, ina manner 
that reflects the greatest credit both upon 
the actors and management; and while the 
house is so well attended we cannot expect 
any material change of performance. The 
pantomime is in full swing, and goes off 
merrily, to the great enjoyment of both old 
and young. 

PRINCESS’S. 

A robber celebrated at Paris in the be- 
ginning of last century, under the myste- 
rious title of Monseigneur, is the hero of a 
piece, an English version of which is played 
here. This gentleman, with considerable 
tact, robs a jeweller’s apprentice of a case of 
valuable jewels, and then discovering that 
the sufferer is his younger brother, employs 
still greater tact in endeavouring to regain 
and restore them, The vicissitudes of these 
diamonds, and the adventures which the 
brigand encounters in their pursuit, fill four 
amusing acts; for flimsy as the subject may 
seem, the incidents are so various, and are 
knit together with so much ingenuity, that 
the attention is kept alive to the end. Some 
of our contemporaries, in noticing the piece, 
have put it in the category with “Jack Shep- 
pard.”” The piece is not moral, certainly— 
indeed, when do we find morality in a piece 
of mere intrigue?—but as for its having 
any gravely vicious or criminal tendency, 
that we may deny. The Newgate school of 
drama was objectionable, because it exhi- 
bited in a heroic light, those qualities which 
any youthful invader of his master’s till 
might possess, and rendered attractive those 
exploits that any lubberly ruffian might 
achieve. But the stratagems of Monseig- 
neur are as far removed from the possibility 
of vulgar imitation as the politics of Riche- 
lieu. He is a kind of Massaroni in unro- 
mantic circumstances ; and who ever heard 
of the immorality of the “ Brigand?” The 
acting of Mr. J. Wallack is beyond all 
praise. In these characters he stands alone. 
No actor since the days of Henry John, 
stone has ever made so favorable an impres- 
sion upon the public mind as this gentle- 
man. The piece was announced for repe- 
tition amidst thunders of applause. 
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LYCEUM. 

The ‘“ Chimes’ play here every evening 
at seven o'clock, and play a sorrowful peal, 
Yet the ear of the audience is much grati- 
fied bythe sweet voice of Meg, Mrs. Keeley, 
who displays such a sense of good feeling to 
her poor father, Toby Vick, the porter, that 
the audience ring a round of applause, when 
she informs him she has brought a bason 
full of hot tripe for his dinner. Her story 
vt Richard, in asking her hand in marriage, 
and the manner in which she discloses it to 
her father, is exceedingly natural, and 
makes the audience feel her situation far 
more than any tragic part that ever was 
written, The acting of Emery, as Will 
Fern, would have done honor to his father. 
!lis person, the manner of dressing the cha- 
racter, and his dialect, is altogether admir- 
able. The affection he displays for the 
child, and the grateful manner in which he 
acknowledges himself to Toby Vick, is de- 
picted with a feeling not to be described by 
us. In such parts as these Mr. Emery will 
become as great a favorite as his father, who 
had no rival in this style of acting during 
his career. ‘The house is well attended every 
night, 


CONTINENTAL, 
—@——. 


Ar THE PAkK.--Simpson, the manager, 
has again attempted to revive a taste for the 
regular drama, but the most miserable 
houses have attended his praiseworthy ex- 
ertions. The “ Busy Body,” excellently 
acted by Chippendale, Crisp, Fisher, Miss 
Clara Ellis (late of Drury Lane), and Miss 
Dyott, drew an audience of forty to the pit, 
and about an equal number to the boxes. 

ANDERSON, 





THE TRAGEDIAN, is very 
popular with the Americans, and has been 
highly lauded for his performance of Claude 
Melnotte, which they say is the best piece of 
acting ever exhibited by an English actor 
in the United States ; he was re-engaged at 
the Park for three nights on his way to the 
south, and played Hamlet on Christmas 
night. 

“*Don Cesar de Bazan’’ has created an 
interest in America as great as his London 
popularity ; it is playing at the Park, Bow. 
ery, Chatham, and Mitchell’s Olympic, at 
the same time, Mitchell's version (the 


Princess’s) has been the most successful, 











and he was lucky enough to distance his 
rival managers by several days in the pro- 
duction of the drama. 

PaLmo’s Orera Housg, in New York, 
was again open at the time of sailing, with 
Donizetti's opera of “ Luerezia Borgia.” 
The Seguins have made an immense hit with 
“The Bohemian Girl,” at New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Baltimore, Frazer, the 
tenor, who accompanied them out, is making 
great way with the Americans. 

Dickens’s “ Christmas Caro)” was an- 
nounced for representation at the Park, on 
Christmas night 

Dunn, A PorpULAR Lonpon AcToR, at 
the minor theatres, known as the English 
Jim Crow, has been tolerably suceessful in 
his engagements at New York, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Philadelphia. 

BrovucHam, FROM CoveNT GARDEN, is 
engaged at the National, at Boston, where 
he is a’great favorite. He has asserted in 
all the theatrical circles in America that be 
is the author of “‘ London Assurance.” 

Burton is again trying his hand at ma- 
nagement, and has opened the Front Street 
Theatre, at Baltimore, but with no success, 
although a great favorite as a comedian in 
the principal cities of America, he is from 
other causes universally execrated off the 
stage, and will never be again successful as 
a manager. 

H. Puiuires, THE VocaList, was giving 
oncerts at Washington, with a success fat 
greater than was anticipated by himself and 
friends. He is making more money than 
any vocalist that has ever appeared in the 
states, in a similar capacity. 

K1MBALL, THE MANAGER OF THE Bos- 
TON THEATRE, has offered 200 dollas for the 
best drama that may be written and sent to 
him within a given time, and has already 
received upwards of fifty pieces, 

Tue New Tueatre Royat tn Mon- 
TREAL, opened on the 7th of December, 
with an address spoken by the manageress, 
“ God Save the Queen” followed, and * The 
Olympic Devils,” ‘ Wilful Murder,” with 
‘*The Wreck Ashore,” were the pieces. 

“ The Bohemian Girl ” is playing at two 
theatres in Philadelphia as an opera, and at 
one as a melodrama. 

Altogether, theatricals, generally speaking 
(with the exception of the Park), have not 








been so lively in the different cities for a con- 
siderable period. 

Tue Overd at Matta --We copy the 
following from the Malta Paper, which gives 
us much pleasure to record a most favorable 
debut of a young lady, named Bingley, 
and being of English parents it becomes the 
more imteresting !— 

Miss Emma Bingley, an interesting lady, 
made her first appearance here, in the cha- 
racter of Amina, in Bellini’s opera, “The 
Sonnambulist.” The highest expectations 
formed by the public om her account, were 
now about to be realized. The house was 
crowded in every part, and on her entrance 
rounds of applause followed. The first note 
had scarcely escaped her, but it was felt she 
was destined to take a prominent place in 
the profession which she has selected. She 
has a voice exceedingly melodious, rich, and 


of great compass, and she shows a perfect 
knowledge of Musie, and exhibits so great 
a degree of pathos in her execution, as must 
eventually crown her with every success. 
Her tutor was the admirable Pasta. 





MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, Jan. 26th.—Sexagesima Sunday. 
—Kean’s first appearance in London, 
1814, 

Monpay, 27th—Mozart born, 1756, died 
December 9th, 1792. Ducrow, the cele. 
brated Equestrian, died 1842, born 10th 
of October, 1793. 

Turspay, 28th.--Leffler laid up with a 
cold, advised to beware of a draught. 

Wepwespay, 29th.—George 3rd died 1820. 
—An amateur company headed by Cap- 
taiti Harvey Tuckett, open the Lyceum. 

Bell’s comedy of Marriage, produced at the 
Haymarket, 1842; the dullest merriage a 
belle ever entered into. We have been told 
it was a bell without a clapper. 

Tuurspay, 30th.—* Good Natured Man” 
produced 1768. 

Faipay, 8ist.--“ Lady of the Lake” first 
time in England, 1813. Davidge, pro- 
prietor of the Surrey, died 1842. 

Saturpar, Feb. 1. 
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Tue length of our article, the Memoir of 
Mr. Macready, obliges us to postpone the 
Memoir of Miss Clara Webster until next 
Saturday. 
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The legitimate drama may wew be said 
to be in a state of great improvement ; for 
no sooner had Mr. Macready abandoned his 
native shores to introduce the plays ef our 
immortal bard in a foreign clime, and to en- 


‘deavour to give to other nations a perfect 


picture of his glorious works, so that they 
might have an epportunity to pass their 
judgment as to what is termed the legitimate 
drama in this country—no sooner had he 
fled, than the play-going public found out 
their error in not giving him that support 
at home which was necessary to carry out 
his great object. The public in general 
became nauseated by the vile trash that was 
produced night after night, and our thea- 
tres became deserted in every direction — 
Some of his prototypes who had worked 
hard with him in his laudable campaign, 
seeing this, and hoping that the public 
taste might yet be brought back to a more 
refined taste, took up the great work in his 
absence, and ventured their little all to ac- 
complish this great task. Thanks to their 
perseverance and great talent they have ac- 
complished this great and much to-be-de- 
sired end—for sow the drama, in its purest 
state, may be witnessed at one of our minor 
theatres. Mr. Phelps and Mrs. Warner de- 
serve the thanks of the public in an emi- 
nent degree for their laudable example in 
pursuing the same course at Sadler’s Wells 
as Mr. Macready did when he was proprie- 
tor of Covent Garden and Drury Lane. We 
were sure they would meet with their just 
reward the moment we heard of their deter- 
mination, and se it has proved. We need 
not remind our readers as to Mr. Macready’s 
success in America in this particular, and 
his reception in Paris. The inhabitants 
of these countries have never before had the 
opportunity of seeing our national drama 
represented in $0 favorable a view, and the 
result is crowned with the most triumphant 
succtss,—although the company, save Mr. 
Macready and Miss H. Faucit, are of a 
mediocre class. We hail these results as a 
beginning to abetter state of things, and 
would advise Mr. Mitchell, in conjunction 
with Mr. Macready, another season, to 
bring forward our best comedies, and the 
result will be equally successful. We now 
have a reciprocity with other countries 





even in our amusements, “for Mr. Mitchell 
has engaged the most talented company of 
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French comedians on the boards of the 
Paris theatres. This is as it should be; it 
will be the means of enabling an English 
audience to witness the manners and cus- 
toms of the French, and giving us a pure 
idea of the pronunciation of their language, 
showing us the best works of their authors, 
and causing the best feeling to exist be- 
tween two countries whose interest it is so 
necessary to establish for the good of our- 
selves and the welfare of mankind) We 
trust the same good feeling will be shown 
to the French actors as our English brethren 
have experienced in Paris. We hear the 
entertainment will be conducted on a most 
liberal scale. 

Since writing the above we have seen an 
account in the Sunday Times, in which the 
writer insinuates that Mr. Mitchell will be 
a great loser by his speculation of perform- 
ing the English drama in Paris, and that 
Macready would only allow certain plays to 
be brought out, for the purpose of keeping 
Miss Faucit and the other actors back.— 
Now, as to the first statement, we know 
that the theatre was so crowded every night 
of performance that the Italian Opera suf- 
fered materially, and that M. Leon Pillett 
petitioned the authorities to prevent Mr. 
Mitchell getting an extension of time for 
his performances. If the English perform- 
ances had not answered, and drawn such 
immense audiences, what occasion would 
there have been for the proprietor of the 
Italian Opera to have interfered. The in- 
sinuation is false. And as for Macready 
keeping back the actors, and not giving 
them a good chance, we will name the 
plays that have been produced during the 
twelve nights, and leave it to our readers to 
judge for themselves: ‘ Hamlet’ £ Othello’ 
* Werner’ ‘Macbeth’ ‘Virginius’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet.” Now, we ask, what 
other plays could have been brought forward 
in so short a period, where there are a 
greater number of characters required than 
in the above. But we shall not argue the 
matter further; we know the cause of these 
assertions, and shall in all probability some 
day give a faithful picture of this writer’s 
malice to Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Macready. 


CHIT-CHAT, 








New Orera.—Mr. Bunn, the manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre, has paid a flying visit 
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to Paris in search of novelties, and he is now 
gone to Berlin to witness the representation 
of Meyerbeer’s new opera of “ The Camp of 
Silesia,” with a view to the production of 
that successful work on the English stage. 

The new play in preparation at Covent 
Garden is to be entitled ‘* Honesty.” 

A new theatre is in progress in Totten- 
ham-court-road. Would it not be as well 
if speculators hit upon a project for pro- 
curing new audiences also ? 

Mrs. Way ett is likely to appear at the 
Strand Theatre, of which she was some years 
London has lacked this lady’”’ 
services too long. Such a singer and such 
an actress should not be absent from the 
metropolis. 

Tue Revue Musicae states that Ma- 
dame Viardot Garcia and Tamburini are 
both engaged by Mr. Lumley for the ap- 
proaching London operatic season. 

Deatu or Mr. Gann THE CoMEDIAN.— 
The late James Paulin Gann, formerly a 
well-known London actor, died suddenly at 
New York on the 18th of December. He 
was born in the year 1800, in London, and 
had only completed his 44th year. 

Mr. TemPLeton is giving his entertain- 
ments in Dublin with success, accompanied 
by Mr. Blewitt, who is a great favorite there, 
so much so that several int'uential persons 
are getting up a concert for his benefit in 
?he Music Hall, 

Mr. HorncastTe’s lectures on the Music 
of Ireland, with illustrations hy himself, 
Miss Cubitt, and Miss Porter, have been 
delivered alternately at Manchester and 
Liverpool with the greatest success. 

Mr. Witsen’s most successful tour 
through the provinces will shortly be con- 
cluded, and he will resume his engagements 
in London and its vicinities early in the en- 
suing month, giving his Scottish Entertain- 
ment weekly in the Music Hall, Store- 
street. 

Ma. H. Russet will give the first of a 
series of vocal performances on Monday 
evening at the Hanover Rooms. 

Garricx’s Vanity.—When Mallet, the 
author, had finished his Elvira, he was at 
a loss about the manner of introducing it to 
Garrick ; and to prevail upon him to act it. 
He knew that his revived “ Eurydice,” and 
his masque of “ Britannia,” had done no- 
thing for the managers, though he had 
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gained something by them himself. He 
waited on Mr. Garrick in the usual inter- 
course of friendship, with Elvira in his 
pocket. After the common salute, Garrick 
asked on what subject he was then engaged? 
“ Why, upon my word,” said Mallet, “ I am 
eternally fatigued with preparing and 
arranging materials for the Life of the 
Great Duke of Marlborough ; all my nights 
and days are occupied with that history ; 
and you know, Mr. Garrick, that it is a very 
bright and interesting period in the British 
annals. But, hark you, my friend, do you 
know that I have found a pretty snug niche 
in it for you.”—“ Ha! how’s that! a niche 
for me,” (said the manager turning quickly 
upon him, his eyes sparkling with unusual 
fire). How the devil could you bring me 
into the history of John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough?” “ That’s my business my 
dear friend,” rejoined Mallet, “but I tell 
you that I have done it.” “ Well, faith 
Mallet,” said Garrick, evidently pleased, 
‘- you have the art of surprising your friends 
in the most unexpected and politest man- 
ner. But why won’t you, now you are so 
well qualified, writc something for the stage. 
You should relax—Jnterpone tius—ha! you 
know ! for I am sure the theatre is a mere 
matter of diversion, a pleasure to you.”— 
‘* Why, faith,’ said the other, “ to tell you 
the truth, I have, whenever I could rob the 
Duke of an hour or so, employed myself in 
adapting La Mette’s “Inez de Castro” to 
the English stage—and here it is.” The 
manager embraced Elvira with rapture, and 
brought it forward with all expedition. A 
gentleman of the law, who could not miss 
such an opportunity of laughing at Mr. 
Garrick’s vanity, met him one day and told 
him that he had been applied to by the 
booksellers to publish an edition of the Sta- 
tutes at large, and he hoped that he should 
be able to find a snug niche in them to in- 
troduce him. 

DeatH or Mr. C. Baker.—On Tuesday 
morning this gentlemen expired at the Pa- 
vilion Coffee House, near the Olympic 
Theatre, where he had been confined to his 
room for a length of time. He belonged to 
the Covent Garden Company for many 
years, but latterly he was Stage Manager at 





the Victoria Theatre. His range of cha- 
raccters was very limited, being those of the 
walking gentleman, which he personated 
very respectably. Mr. Baker was born in 
1792, and followed his profession from vn 
early period. 

Mr. Moony, the Comic Singer, will 
make his appearance at the Olympic Thea- 
toe, on the 5th of February, in the charac- 
ter of Richard the Third. 





THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 

It is not true that a certain Saloon near 
the City Road is to be turned into a Horse 
Bazaar, the Grand Turk having engaged it 
for a seraglio on his arrival in this country. 

It is not true that the Lyceum is the 
cleanest theatre in the metropolis—but it is 
true that the proprietor intends to renovate 
the interior at Easter. 

It is not true that Dickens’s last novel, 
called the “ Chimes,” is his most entertain- 
ing work—but it is true that the part of 
Will Ferne, as acted by young Emery, at 
the Lyceum, draws tears from the eyes of 
hundreds of the audience every evening. 

It is not true that General Tom Thumb 
was ever in an engagement—although he 
conquers the hearts of the females wherever 
he lays siege. 

It is not true that the entertainments at 
the Adelaide Gallery are eagerly sought 
after—but it is true that the females who 
congregate there are very partial to witness. 
ing those amusements most where there is a 
necessity for darkening the room. 

It is not true that the Adelphi is the most 
profitable speculation in London, or that 
the public think the prices of admission too 
small forthe character of the entertainment, 

It is not true that the Strand Orchestra is 
the best in the Metropolis, or that M. Du- 
lang, the leader, wears false mustachios. 

It is not true that the weekly nuisance at 
the corner of Bridge Street has ceased to 
propagate falsehoods respecting the drama, 

Rick, THE MANnacer.—John Rich, the 
son of Christopher Rich, formerly patentee 
of Drury Lane theatre, seems to have im- 
bibed, from his very early years, a dislike 
to the people with whom he was destined to 
live and daily converse, We are told that 
his father wished rather to acquire wealth by 
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French dancers, Italian Singers, and every 
exotic exhibition, than by the united exer- 
tions of the most accomplished comedians. 
The son inherited the same edd taste; for, 
being left by his father in the joint posses- 
sion of the patent with his brother Christo- 
pher, and after having ineffectually tried his 
talent for acting in the part of the Earl of 
Essex, and some other important characters 
he applied himself te the study of panto- 
mimical representation. In this he was 
happily very fortunate. He formed a kind 
of harlequinade unknown, at least to this 
country, which he called a Pantomime.—It 
consisted of two parts, one serious and the 
other comic. By the help of gay scenes, 
fine dresses, grand dances, appropriate mu- 
sic, and ather decoratians, he exhibited a 
story from Ovid’s Metamorphosis, &c. Be 
tween the pauses or acts of this serious re- 
presentation, he interwove a comic fable, 
consisting chiefly of the courtship of Harle- 
quin and Columbine, with a variety of sur-- 
prising adventures and sudden transforma- 
tions, which were produced by the magic 
wand of Harlequin. 

CHELTENHAM. — A series of amateur 
theatrical performances is in contemplation 
by several gentlemen, who have undertaken 
to appear before the public ‘in character.’ 
Any surplus of funds arising from these 
performances, are to be applied to some of 
the charitable institutions of the town. 





Xe Correspondents. 
————— 
Juri1a.—We are happy to inform the lady 
the gent. alluded to.is a single man, and 
was. born at Buemingham. 


S. Lowrner.— We believe Miss Kelly 
would ke the best person to apply to, her 
residence is Dean Street, Soho. 

An AuTruor —We have looked at the 
Farce, and from what we can collect, it 
would never do, we cannot recommend it. 

An Apmirer or Erton.—The Pegasus was 


the name of the vessel that he was lost in 
duly 20, 1843 





TMEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher, (post-paid) 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row, 

The “TuratricaL JouRNAL” sent (post-paid) 
to any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MADAME TUSSAUD'S. 


If AGHIFICENT ADDITION. 
George I., in the full Robes of the Thistle ; 
George I1. in the Robes of the Garter; George I 11. 
in those of St. Patrick ; the Duke of Kent in those 
of the Bath—being the national orders of the House 
of Brunswick ; the Group in honor of the Duke of 
Wellicgton; the Robes of George the Fourth 
restored to their original beauty; the relics of 
of Napoleon: R. Cobden, Esq.,; Tam Thumb.— 

** This exhibition in its present state is one of 
the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds 
with such a variety of objects that itis a matter of 
surprise how so many things could have been 
brought together.”---Fimes. 

MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION 
of WAX-WORK, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Admittance Is. second Roem 6 ..; open from 11 
till 4, and from 7 till 10. Music every evening 





NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION. 


ITY CONCERT ROOM, Dkr. 
JOHNSON’S TAVERN, Bolt Court, and 
Three King’s Court, Fleet-street. The publicis most 
respectfully informed, that this favorite piace of 
public entertainment is opened every evening at 
Eight o’Clock precisely, when a variety of concerted 
pieces, overtures, glees, duets, sentimental and 
comic songs, are performed. Supported by Messrs. 
R. J. Smith, Rennie, Bland, G. Genge, it sity, 
Penniket, Moody, and Hare. Pianist, Mr. Wilso 
This Room is celebrated for the pureness of its 
Ventilation; although acompany of nearty 300 enjoy 
the delight of a cigar nightly, not the least incon- 
venience is perceivable. 





IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


W RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.— Persons. ef any age, however bad. their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private earre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental Jabour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practiss -d in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& 


c. 
Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti-ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading ta St. Martin's: Lane. 
Le Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 


tion of what is.called a ‘ hand,’ rendered. but 
the “labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

“ We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them, accomplished in. the 
Calligraphic Scie nce. ”"— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart's mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former. system which has ceme 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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